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Significant 


A Summons 
To the Middle Class 


THOMAS MANN 
in The Yale Review 

The new, socialized world, the world of 
planning and cooperation, will come; hu- 
manity will get rid of unnecessary suffer- 
ings that are a disgrace to intelligence; 
and this will be achieved by a great and 
sober effort that has already enrolled 
under its banner all who have turned 
their backs upon a cult of musty, ob- 
scurantist, petty bourgeois sentiment. It 
will come; for a rational outward order 
of things in keeping with the present 
stage of human enlightenment must be 
created, or, if the worst happens, will be 
produced by violent convulsions. Only 
then can the heart reassert its rights with 
good conscience. The great sons of the 
bourgeois age, those whose capacity for 
spiritual growth raised them above the 
level of their class, are living proof of the 
fact that there are in the bourgeois 
nature infinite potentialities, unlimited 
potentialities for self-liberation and self- 
conquest. Our time summons the middle 
class to remember these innate powers 
and to take their stand upon them intel- 
lectually and ethically. The right to power 
is contingent upon the conviction that one 
has a historic mission to perform. 


ANew Form | 
Thrown Off by History 


STUART CHASE 
in The New York Herald Tribune 


Capitalism can in theory plan, and a 
planned capitalism would be forced, by 
considerations of maximum return on in- 
vestment, to abolish poverty. It would at 
the same time create the most horrible, 
standardized, regimented world that it is 
possible to imagine—a world of animated 
slot machines who had ceased to -be 
human beings. I would rather live on top 
of the North Pole. God save us from that 
commercial fascism which is planned 
capitalism. 

Louis Fischer implies [in his book 
“Machines and Men in Russia”’] that 
there is no halfway ground between what 
we have in the West, and sovietism; that 
planning is impossible short of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. I cannot follow 
him here. A study of the increase in col- 
lective versus individualistic economic 
activity in western nations in recent years 
discloses startling gains—as I have sought 
to show in detail elsewhere [e.g., Atlantic 
Monthly, June, 1982]. Government owner- 
ship, regulation, labor unions, coopera- 
tive enterprises, trade associations, 
mergers, central banks, have been under- 
mining free competition at a prodigious 
rate. It is true that there is as yet no 
collective control from the top—save in 
war time—but the component parts shape 
steadily toward that ultimate overhead 
administration. It looks like an inevitable 
next step. 
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Sentiments 


Day by day the depression forces its 
adoption. It can come—as it did in 1917—- 
without violent revolution. If it takes the 
form of business fascism, it controverts 
Mr. Fischer effectively, even if it does not 
help the wayfaring citizen to get any 
more fun out of life. If it takes, as I be- 
lieve to be more likely, the form of close 
government control of economic activity, 
we shall have indeed an economic revolu- 
tion; we shall have cut the heart out of 
both capitalism and laissez faire, without 
either a dictatorship of the proletariat or 
a soviet republic. We shall have a new 
form thrown off by history. And after our 
fashion we shall plan. 


The Negro’s 
Larger Struggle 


J. HE. SPINGARN 
in The Crisis 


There is a larger struggle for the Negro 
than the political, or cultural and educa- 
tional, or economic. It is the struggle for 
social emancipation. I am conyinced that 
this is the most important of all the 
struggles, the one that includes all the 
others. I am convinced that the Negro 
cannot gain his rightful place in the sun 
of American life until he has won the 
battle for racial equality. I know that 
there are purblind doctrinaires who be- 
lieve that economic emancipation solves 
all the problems of humanity; but in al- 
most every civilization there have been 
groups and races that have won eco- 
nomic emancipation and have not won 
social and racial equality, or have not 
won it without further struggle. The eco- 
nomic problem is today more immediate 
and pressing; faced by the agony of mil- 
lions of men, only the heartless fool can 
deny that the economic problem is vital; 
but how easily solved compared with the 
problem of racial equality, a term which 
i prefer to the vaguer and more equivocal 
phrase, “social equality”, though rightly 
understood the two phrases mean the 
same thing. The plea for racial equality 
for the Negro does not mean that he 
wishes to do whatever his individual 
whim may dictate, but that he asks for 
equal and unrestricted admission to the 
duties and discipline of American life. 
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To Make Heaven 
A Charming Place 


ODELL SHEPARD 
in “The Joys of Forgetting” 


Our instinctive preference for people 
who forget readily is sound and easily 
explained. Poor forgetters are~ always 
“dragging in some ill-conditioned fact’ 
as Holmes explained, and so spoiling goo¢ 
talk. When you expect a thought from 
them, out comes a passage from the news. 
paper. A man who is remarkable for ‘4 
memory seems to keep his entire inte 
lectual stock in his front window, anc 
there is no use in waiting for him te 
grope and rummage, because he hag 
nothing hidden anywhere. i 

The forgetter, on the other hand, is 
always new and surprising, even to him 
self; he has fewer facts but many mor¢ 
ideas than the rememberer, and it is ¢ 
joy to see him fish his thoughts up ons 
after one out of his own depths, with @ 
frank astonishment that he should con 
tain such things. 

These men of four dimensions, whos# 
thoughts we never exhaust, make thy 
best talkers and the best friends. TheiJ 
minds are not all foreground, and one cal 
go exploring in them endlessly. | 

Heaven will certainly become a’ bor’ 
after a few millenniums to the man wh 
remembers everything, but to the fon} 
getter it should be an opportunity fo 
numberless rereadings of old books, iry 
troductions to old acquaintances—reall}} 
quite a charming place. So far as he ij 
concerned there is no reason why 
should not go on forever. 


Will America 
Become Catholic? No 


From a review in The Journal of Religion} 


The author [of “Will America Becona] 
Catholic?”, John F. Moore] has confine 
his study almost wholly to Roman Catl! 
olic literature and to published statistid} 
of the Federal Government. 


“proof” that there is an official hope ani 
deliberate attempt to capture Americ 
But that is only in keeping with the hid 
toric ideals and temporal claims of 
ancient church. 

However, from this same literature Hi 
finds that the church admits defeat in it 
effort and secretly confesses the task ini 
possible. The whole tenor of the countt 
is against it. That immigration whial 
heretofore has been the great source aj 
Catholic growth has been greatly reduced} 
Present increase of population comes fro? 
the rural sections—not the urban, whic} 
are the Catholic centers of strength. Sal 
cial practices, such as birth control, ar 
adopted by Catholics in spite of eccles| 
astical protest and condemnation. Mixe}| 
marriages to an alarming extent res 
in a loss to the church. Few indeed af 

| 


the converts from Protestantism to © 
tholicism; and the church has not vil 
been able to adjust itself to the race quell 
tion, especially that of Negroes, as eff 
ciently as have the Protestant groups. |] 
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The Tyranny of a Free Minister 


Some things he and every layman ought to know 


dom is a twin. It was born with the 
new faith in human nature. Freedom 
in religion cannot be divorced from 
our view that disciplined human nature 
is essentially sound, or divine. Our objec- 
tion to compulsion in religion is that it is 
an indignity to human nature. Channing 
on this same principle objected to war. 
He opposed war not merely because it is 
economically wasteful, but because it is 
a violation of the dignity of human nature. 
“What! strike a man?’ says Channing. 
And so we say, ““‘What, compel a man to 
believe, compel a minister to preach the 
gospel?” Our own late Dr. L. Walter 
Mason of Pittsburgh summed up Unita- 
rianism when he said, “The only possible 
enduring foundation of either religious or 
civil liberty is the belief in the worth and 
_ the trustworthiness of our common human 
nature.’’ Compulsion, even if it possess 
the true doctrine, we believe to be im- 
moral. Compulsion is a short cut. Com- 
pulsion attempts to secure unity by other 
than moral and spiritual means, that is, 
without love, without persuasion. 


. I: UNITARIANISM, the belief in free- 
t 


wa 


Our church is based on the universal 
priesthood of believers, and truth is to 
be discovered in a common enterprise. We 
believe that “liberty and union” is as good 
a principle for religion as for government. 
Now, the only way in which we can have 
liberty and union is through cooperation. 
Even sincere individual opinion must be 
subjected to the criticism of the group, 
not that there may be perfect unanimity, 
but that there may be an approximation 
to truth. Although we trust human nature, 
we do not believe that any man is suffi- 
cient unto himself. 

Every believer in free religion must 
be open on the one side to God and on the 
other to man. To prohibit discussion is to 
prohibit the corrective process. The prin- 
ciple of freedom of the pulpit grows out 
of a compact between the searchers for 
truth in a free church. It is a principle 
devised not for the pulpit alone, but for 
the church, the pulpit and pew. And why 
for the church? Because the church is 
something above both minister and parish. 
The church, for us, represents the search 
for truth, and truth is a social product. 
Taken as an isolated abstract principle, 
absolute freedom of the pulpit is a denial 
of the trustworthiness of human nature, 
and more particularly of the trustworthi- 
ness of the social unit of which the min- 
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ister is a part; it trusts only the minister. 
But freedom is a social idea. So, you see, 
the freedom of the pulpit is limited. It 
is limited by the demands of socialized 
human nature. The minister of a liberal 
church is free from the compulsion of a 
book and in some cases he seems to be free 
even from the compulsion of a tradition, 
but he must accept a new compulsion. He 
must be a social being, a part of a social 
compact. For the sake of truth, he must 
adjust himself to the group. He must be 
able to gain and retain the confidence of 
the group to which he ministers. This is 
the only requirement, aside from legal limi- 
tations, which prevents the principle of 
freedom of the pulpit from being absolute. 
Other limitations may be desirable, but 
they are not indispensable. If the minister 
wishes a greater freedom than this, he 
should be a free lance. In saying there 
ought to be no absolute freedom of the 
pulpit, I may be charged with cynicism. 
Hmerson, in a cynical vein, once said, 
“Mankind is ruled by moral principles, 
but at close range the senses are despotic.” 
I think we come closer to truth if we say, 
“Mankind is ruled by moral principles and 
the closer the range, the more personal 
the principles.” 

If we give our conclusion a positive 
statement we may say that if the minister 
has the confidence of his parish, he may 
have practically unlimited freedom in the 
pulpit. He needs only that amount of 
learning, experience, and wisdom that his 
parish demands. This is why ministers 
should be well educated. By the use of 
persuasion, they have it in their power 
to be of great benefit or of great harm 
to a community. 

On the other hand, if a minister loses 
the confidence of his parish, he can have 
no freedom, he can do nothing. He cannot 
even announce hymns satisfactorily. The 
minister, like the ambassador, must never 
become persona non grata. To conclude, 
then: the freedom of the pulpit, when con- 
sidered in the light of our trust in human 
nature, is limited by the power of the 
minister to persuade. 

Let us examine another aspect of the 
problem. And let us, for the sake of argu- 
ment, assume that the claim is made that 
the minister is entitled to freedom of the 
pulpit whether or no he can persuade his 
parishioners of the rightness of his point 
of view or whether or no he can retain 
their confidence in his essential rightness. 
The problem of freedom is the problem of 
control. Indeed, the whole history of polit- 


ical freedom is the history of changing 
opinion as to the source of sovereignty, 
that is, as to the right to control the goy- 
ernment. When a class or a sect or a nation 
fights for freedom, it is fighting for the 
right to control. Absolute freedom of the 
pulpit implies that the right to control the 
pulpit rests with the minister. In other 
words, the freedom of the pew is limited 
by the absolute freedom of the minister. Or 
we may turn the tables for a moment and 
suppose that the pew is endowed with ab- 
solute freedom or control. In either case, 
we have tyranny. Tyranny rests on the 
conviction that man is too base to govern 
himself, and must be governed by divine 
authority, or by a king who rules by 
divine right. Applying the same principle 
to the church, tyranny rests on the con- 
viction that the minister, in the one case, 
or the parish in the other, is too base to 
govern itself. In the name of freedom, 
then, absolute freedom of the pulpit sets 
up a tyranny of the pulpit. Absolute free- 
dom of the pulpit works for social in- 
justice, and I should suppose, therefore, 
that it is the duty of believers in social 
justice to oppose it. 
wa 

I once heard Glenn Frank tell a story 
about a religious sect in Western Canada, 
the Doukhobours. One article of their faith 
is that man shall not wear clothes. One 
day a Doukhobour in the natural state 
wandered into a little Canadian village 
that had not yet seen the light. A police- 
man saw the Doukhobour entering the 
village and decided to save civilization 
from this religious barbarian. He set out 
to arrest the offender, but the Doukhobour, 
being fleet of foot and not encumbered, 
easily outran the officer. The policeman 
decided to throw off his coat, in order to 
run faster. By the time the policeman 
caught the Doukhobour no one could tell 
which was the policeman and which the 
Doukhobour. The minister, in the defense 
of absolute freedom of the pulpit, may be 
an absolute tyrant. 

One of the best ways to test a social 
theory is to discover the person or class 
that may use it as a weapon. Tested in 
this way, absolute freédom of the pulpit 
turns out to be a weapon which only the 
minister can wield. The pew has no cor- 
responding liberty; it has only the obliga- 
tion of listening or a reason for staying 
at home. We know from history and from 
personal experience that class justice 
brings class war. Men will have freedom. 
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The only kind of freedom of the pulpit 
which secures real and lasting freedom is 
that which confers upon pulpit and pew 
equal responsibilities and equal privileges. 
This is a hard-won freedom. It requires 
much more of human wisdom than does 
absolute freedom of the pulpit. 

That this observation ‘would be accepted 
by even those who demand absolute free- 
dom of the pulpit, may be shown by the 
fact that even the minister (who is dis- 
missed by his parish and goes out protest- 
ing that the church has denied him free- 
dom of the pulpit) would not be willing 
to sit Sunday after Sunday listening to 
sermons which voice the opinions of the 
members of his board of trustees. Cer- 
tainly, he would not listen if he had to 
draw a check for the privilege. Dr. John- 
son has observed that they who most 
loudly clamour for liberty do not most 
liberally grant it. 

This brings us to another aspect of the 
problem. A man, in accepting a call to be 
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the minister of a parish, enters into a 
contract with a parish. Legally, the parish 
may expect of him certain services. iit: 
those services are not satisfactory to the 
parish, the minister will not be retained. 
The fact that the minister is paid for his 
service does not, in my opinion, import 
any essential element of responsibility into 
the relationship which should not exist 
anyway, in a Christian fellowship. But if 
the minister, in the opinion of the parish, 
abuses the freedom of the pulpit, if he can- 
not persuade his parishioners to accept 
his own point of view, if he cannot retain 
their confidence in him in spite of certain 
inevitable differences of opinion, his work 
is at an end. Parishes have acted upon 
these assumptions so often without effec- 
tive protest from other churches or from 
the denominational officials that we can- 
not deny that it is a generally accepted 
principle in our denomination. 


(To be concluded ) 


Laymen’s Week at the Shoals 


Their Religious Education Institute covers in concrete and 
vital conferences the work of the church school, 
and evening addresses and entertainments 
round out the program 


Istes or SHOALS, N.H., July 17. 


a Religious Education Institute has 
been conducted here from July 9 to 
July 16, should echo through the church 
year in the renewed vitality and fresh 
impetus it creates in the church schools. 
The promotion of religious education 
through an annual week at the Shoals is 
and has been for some years one of the 
League’s major projects. In this valuable 
service to the churches it has the coopera- 
tion of the department of religious educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 
Malcolm C. Rees, administrative vice- 
president of the League, has been here 
throughout the week as director of the 
Institute. Herbert C. Parsons, League 
president, came for a few days to preside 
at a laymen’s conference on League chap- 
ter work and to make an address on “The 
Citizenship of a Layman”. Perey W. 
Gardner of Providence, R.I., formerly 
president of the League, made the Insti- 
tute a brief visit and the present official 
and office staff were ‘well represented. 
Definite daily office hours made individual 
consultations possible. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
.Secretary of the department of religious 
education, was associate director and was 
assisted as a consultant by.Rev. Edwin 
Fairley and Miss Gertrude H. Taft, asso- 
ciate secretaries of his department. An ex- 
tensive exhibit of handwork produced by 
various church schools gave to church- 
school workers definite suggestions to 
carry home with them from this field. 
No small part of the success of the In- 
stitute was due to the work of the confer- 
ence leaders who met daily with groups 
administering church school affairs or 


[os eee League Week, during which 


working in specific grades. Miss Jeanette 
E. Perkins, of the staff of Riverside Church 
in New York and also of the Pilgrim Press, 
was here to lead the kindergarten and 
primary methods conferences. Although she 
almost immediately broke a bone which 
sent her to a hospital for temporary treat- 
ment and kept her in a wheel chair 
for the remainder of the week, Miss 
Perkins bravely carried out her daily pro- 
gram and thrilled her group with her 
understanding of the needs of little chil- 
dren. ; 

Mrs. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes, director of 
education in the Fourth Unitarian Church 
of Brooklyn, of which Mr. Mayer-Oakes is 
the minister, conducted perhaps the largest 
group conferences, attended by those doing 
senior work or in general charge of church 
schools. Junior and intermediate methods 
were discussed under the leadership of 
Mrs. Carol Hartwell of the Waltham, 
Mass., church, whose training was at the 
Tuckerman School. A considerable number 
of laymen and their friends who are not 
definitely engaged in church school work 
have been here this week, but a large pro- 
portion of the whole number were faithful 
attendants at the group conferences. 

As in former years, the program was 
planned to meet the several needs of 
church-school workers—spiritual helps, 
child psychology, teaching material to meet 
various requirements, aid in solving spe- 
cifie problems. In addition, attention has 
been paid to the recreational side of the 
conferences and to general addresses 
which would appeal to the person not here 
specifically as a religious educator. 

Among these general addresses were 
four evening talks. Dr. Albert CG. Dieffen- 
bach, editor of Tur Reeisrer, in an ad- 
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dress on “Four Factors in Successful Per- 
sonality’, gave some stimulating ideas for 
a period of depression. William Roger 
Greeley of Lexington, Mass., gave an illus- 
trated lecture designed to interest people 
in organized community building among 
those who are drifting away from the 
metropolitan cities. Rev. Herbert Hitchen 
of West Newton, Mass., spoke two eve- 
nings on literary themes: “The Fragrance 
of J. M. Barrie’ and “The Genius of 


Rupert Brooke.” There were a costume | 
party, a song contest, a “stunt” program, j 
and a banquet with Carl B. Wetherell pre- | 


siding. 

For out-of-door amusements, various or- 
ganized sports were arranged. Mrs. Wait- 
still H. Sharp won the women’s singles 


in tennis and Hadley Grimm of St. Louis | 


the men’s. In the mixed doubles the win- 
ners were Hadley Grimm and Miss Marion 
Davis, also of St. Louis. Theodore Kiessel- 
bach’s team carried off the honors in the 


baseball series. The Four Winds has been | 


published as usual, with Elbert Marso, 
Hopedale, Mass., as editor. This has 
earried, among other contributions, a song 
by the two principal speakers, Dr. George 
R. Dodson of St. Louis, and Prof. Angus 
H. MacLean of St. Lawrence University. 
The gratifying size of the St. Louis dele- 
gation which numbered eleven, was GEin- 
phasized on stunt night when the group, 
with Dr. and Mrs. Dodson at either end 
of the line, sang an amusing song com- 
posed for the occasion by Mrs. Dodson. 
Professor MacLean has given the dele- 
gates the gist of his forthcoming book, 
which deals with religious education from 


a liberal standpoint. During the five morn- | 


ings of his lectures, he has spoken on 
teaching materials and the way to use 
them, including biographical stories and 
studies, history, nature study, and ma- 
terials classes as imaginative, legendary, 
and mythical. 

“The Supreme Values of Life’? have been 
pointed out by Dr. Dodson in his five 
morning lectures, which tended to the 
final fact that the development of the 
human soul is the thing of supreme im- 
portance. Men are forming higher con: 


ceptions of human possibility, and churches |} 


and church schools exist to promote the 


evolution of human souls to the realiza- | 


tion of their highest possibilities. The 
sermon last Sunday was delivered by Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, N.Y., whose 
personal and family connections with the 
Shoals go back many years. J. E. D. 


Wait 
PaReaS: 


[Who writes the following note with her. 


verses : “Wighty-six years old, who hag sub- 
scribed to THn Reerstpr for over sixty years, 
from Boston, Philadelphia ,and Seranton.’’] 


Why should one speculate 
About our future state? 
But willing be to wait 
Till we are there. 


Our thoughts go oft astray, 
He plans His own good way; 
Then, let us trust alway 
We're in His care. 


tf 
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Unitarians Who Do Know It 


ARTHUR L. AGNEW 


What a distinguished visitor and minister from Belfast, Ireland, found 
among the idle on Boston Common and his invitation to people 
to become developed liberals 


not to spend all my time seeing its 

Scenery. We have splendid scenery in 
Ireland, I assure you. Moreover, I can 
take in its buildings as I go by; and its 
shops and its factories do not interest me 
overmuch. We have such things also at 
home. The finest ships that sail the seven 
seas are built in my native city of Belfast 
by men of the type that fill my Unitarian 
church Sunday by Sunday. 

But I try to get among the people. I 
have spent a good many hours on Boston 
Common listening to the talks of those 
groups of men who as in our own country 
find no work for their hands to do. Many 
of them discuss religion. In fact, religion 
seems to be the most popular subject with 
them. With the exception of the Roman 
Catholics, whom I respectfully salute, I 
think few of them go to church and they 
tell you why in language which is some- 
times forcible but always sincere. They do 
not believe in the Trinity; they have no 
interest in the Virgin Birth. Miracles they 
strongly doubt; an after life they con- 
sider can be left to look after its prob- 
lematical self. In science they have great 
hope. They talk of the brotherhood of 
man very often. They speak of good in 
the religions of China and India. The 
church they roundly condemn, often a 
little harshly and unfairly. These are the 
ordinary people who heard Jesus gladly. 
They are Unitarian without knowing it. 
They express themselves crudely, some- 
times, and sometimes illogically, and 
people may smile in a superior way when 
they hear them; but I have heard those 
same sentiments in the lounges of luxu- 
rious hotels, in the cabins of floating 
palaces, in the clubs of university men. 
They are expressed in a more cultured 
way, perhaps, but the sentiments are the 
same. 


[’ is my custom in a strange country 


PS) 


There is no doubt about it, the religion 
of the average man and woman today 
who is outside the church, and indeed the 
religion which many people in the church 
secretly hold, is Unitarian. But let me 
hasten to add and impress upon you that 
this Unitarianism that is so widespread 
throughout the world is unsatisfactory. 
We who are Unitarians and belong in 
the Unitarian churches do not rejoice 
greatly over it. It fills us with sadness, 
for this Unitarianism which you will find 
in the clubs and on the Common is an 
uncultivated and useless and barren thing. 
It represents a negation by seattered in- 
dividuals of certain dogmas and creeds. 
Wxcept for a vague belief in a Creator, 
this religion means that those who hold 
to it have no religion at all. It means a 
loneliness of spirit, often concealed but 


nevertheless there, which is not good for 
a man. It means no cooperation to any 
good end for the service of humanity. This 
unformulated Unitarianism differs from 
the developed Unitarianism of the Unita- 
rian Church as a weed from a plant, as a 
wilderness from a cultivated garden. 
Unitarianism today covers most of the 
ground of objections to the churches that 
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Enthusiasm is the greatest asset in the 
world.—Henry Chester. 


As between a law which favors drink- 
ing and a law which favors soberness, the 
American home and church and _ school 
and workshop stand for the latter, 

—Henry Ford. 


Without doubt there exist technical 
problems in disarmament, but before all 
these there exists the human problem, 
and to put that aside in favor of technical 
formulas means the negation of history. 

—Dino Grandi. 


There is today no real preparedness 
against international disaster except the 
preparedness of good will. 

—Mary E. Woolley. 


It is amazing how wise great statesmen 
can be when it is ten years too late. 
—Lloyd George. 


We are living in a civilization which is 
very rapidly going to pieces. 
—H. G. Wells. 


Let a thoroughly bad man become reli- 
gious without changing his nature, and 
there is no knowing what he will do. 

—Robert Lynd. 


Spiritual union is better than institu- 
tional reunion, and easier to get. 
—Dean Inge. 


the masses cover. It disagrees with all 
they disagree with, but it goes further. 
For example, few people now believe in 
hell fire, even in those churches which 
once contended for it. Unitarianism may 
claim to have taken a great part in re- 
moving that terrible doctrine from the 
minds of men, a doctrine which caused 
real pain to multitudes. Yet in the Unita- 
rian churches it is rarely that a sermon is 
heard upon such a subject. Were a Uni- 
tarian minister to argue against hell in 
his pulpit, his people would sit up in as- 
tonishment. We have gone so far from 
that doctrine that we have almost for- 
gotten its very existence. We haven’t time 
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to waste upon it. It is the same with 
many another doctrine of the olden days. 
We are not even interested in it except 
when we believe that there is still some 
truth in it which will serve our own gen- 
eration; we turn to it then gladly and 
with open mind. A religion which is one 
of negation only, and too often the reli- 
gion of the rationalist is only that, is 
often as narrow-minded as that of the 
sternest dogmas. Bigotry and narrowness 
are to be found in those who oppose the 
churches as much as in those who are in 
the churches. 

From narrowness on either side the 
Unitarian Church is free. It has become 
a world-wide movement. Having shaken off 
the encumbrance of dogma and doctrine, 
it finds time on its hands to devote itself 
to many constructive things and to put a 
sane religion, acceptable to the best minds 
of today, before the world. It believes in 
God as profoundly as any other church. 
It believes that science adds to our knowl- 
edge of Him, and the more science dis- 
covers the more we can know of Him. It 
welcomes that science which some 
churches fear. It accepts not only all that 
the Bible can tell us but all that the wis- 
dom of the world can contribute as well. 
It regards all men everywhere as 
brothers. It believes that religion is as 
much concerned with this world as the 
next, even as Christ preached a gospel 
for the kingdom on earth. Increasingly it 
seeks and labors for universal peace and 
social justice and lines up with all the 
forward movements of our times. Its 
people breathe a free air and look for- 
ward and are content to trust the infinite 
mercy for the life that lies beyond. 
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Such is the Unitarian Church of today. 
But it cannot be defined or described in 
words. It preserves all that is good in 
every other religion. It takes the lonely 
isolated individual who has left other 
churches and gives him courage, showing 
him he is not alone and that because he 
cannot accept ancient creeds and dogmas 
there is still a radiant faith open to him. 
It gives to him all the positive things it 
has discovered in its long history to re- 
place the things he has turned away from. 
It makes him feel part of a world-wide 
movement. It will strive to enlist him for 
the cause of peace, justice and human 
betterment; give him opportunities of 
service in a happy comradeship. How 
much better is this than walking alone, 
disbelieving in almost everything, doing 
nothing but persuading others to disbe- 
lieve! Do you think that you are maybe 
one of those multitudes of Unitarians 
without knowing it? If so, why not join 
with those thousands who do know it, 
including some of the finest and highest 
in the land? The Unitarian Church will 
give you a hearty welcome. 


Dr. Agnew was the radio speaker in 
the Unitarian Hour, Boston, on a recent 
Sunday, and from his address the fore- 
going has been selected for publication, 
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All Unitarians Liberals? 


READER makes this inquiry: Are all Uni- 

tarians liberals? Her question is not a foolish 

one. She has heard a reproach of the Uni- 
tarian cause by an intelligent friend who says 
that some of us are in fact conservative, especially 
in theology and economic matters. 

We have heard both the criticism by outside ob- 
servers and the surprised questioning by devoted 
followers of the free faith. As to the criticism, it 
is in many a case well deserved. Of some ministers, 
whole congregations, and entire conferences in the 
Unitarian Fellowship, it is fair and just to say 
that they are prevailingly conservative and not 
liberal. 

No task is so difficult among ministers and active 
lay Unitarians as that of moving on to the next 
position in united thought and corporate action. 
The most trying part of a Unitarian minister’s pro- 
fessional life is that of facing the conservative mem- 
bers of his congregation on Sunday morning and 
getting a new idea into their heads without disrupt- 
ing the whole establishment. 

Of course, it is in the very nature of a Uni- 
tarian parson’s calling to desire the increase of his 
people’s spiritual sympathies and to lead them out 
ahead in the unremitting change for the better 
which goes on in all healthy human affairs. He is 
by his commitment to the name “Unitarian” a 
pioneer and an explorer. 

But there rises up before him the other obliga- 

tion to gather a flock and keep it together. He suc- 
ceeds if he can coalesce the two necessary halves 
of his vocation in one,—the experimental and the 
institutional. 
We doubt. with deep, deep doubting in our real- 
istic moods if a very strong congregational organi- 
zation can long endure genuinely Unitarian, that 
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is, liberal. The two factors, the creative and the in- | 
corporative, are not of necessity at enmity with 
each other; on the other hand, they are not con- 
genial. There are among us superb examples of the | 
dual achievement, and there ought to be more; our | 
adverse opinion is based upon what we may reason- | 
ably expect of the human nature with which we 
have to work and the common qualifications of | 
ministers. 

All of which, as the reader will have sensed, is | 
but to say that Unitarians are bound to admit that 
among them are those who have permitted their | 
whole attitude to become orthodox. It should em- | 
phatically be added that this orthodoxy is quite as | 
likely to be radical as conservative, for we know | 
of humanists as well as theists, for example, with | 
hard and fixed minds. The mark of a liberal is | 
invariably the utmost opposite from static beliefs 
in any field. The reason is plain. His cause is not } 
an established institution; it is a vital movement. | 

When a Unitarian is more interested in his | 
church than he is enthusiastic for the movement, | 
he ceases to be a Unitarian and is no longer a lib- 
eral. That and nothing else is exactly what happens 
when a congregation, united in a free faith, be- 
comes an exclusive circle dying of arrested de- 
velopment. | 

As we look about in these momentous times of | 
ruthless world-wide judgment on all our human, 
performance, we find some churches passing into | 
decay because they have stood and not moved. 


An Historic Footnote 


UR CORRESPONDENT’S question is, we] 
C) trust, in some measure answered. It is im- 

possible for us to say what proportion of us 
are liberal. No one knows. But it is indisputable 
that the liberals are and have always been the 
people who have kept the Unitarian movement 
alive. They have struggled against the conserva- 
tive tendency toward comfort and reaction; gen- 
erally they have saved the Unitarian cause in each 
generation to something better. 

The names we hallow in the Unitarian tradition 
are the liberal names. The conservatives have done 
their own kind of service; the immortal glory be-! 
longs to the men, great and small, who in their day 
had to contend for progress, and sometimes were} 
cast out. The tablets and busts and biographies—] 
even the churches—in honor of their liberal name,] 
come with the grandchildren of those who doubted 
and sometimes despised them. 

We know some will remark this is not a gracious) 
thing to say; our reply is, the fact itself is not more: 
gracious. Besides, we set it down objectively and! 
without unkind feeling. We regard our religious 
movement as we do all other phenomena. The his- 
tory of Unitarianism has been written honestly by 
our own scholars. 

So far as American Unitarian beginnings are 
concerned, the fact is a great many, probably most, 
of the first people who became Unitarians were not 
interested chiefly in being liberal. They were out- 
raged as individuals by the Calvinistic dogma which. 
damned them or saved them as the divine will 
would elect. A sense of indignity to the person, 
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revulsion from mass election or non-election, and 
not any glowing love of liberal religion, was the 
primary cause in many cases of the breach with 
the Congregationalism and Presbyterianism of the 


last days of the colonial eighteenth century. These 


strong-minded individuals wanted a religion of self- 
respect and they would not stand for the imposed 
high-handed authority of a doctrinal system which 
they saw clearly was man-made after all. 

Some of them when they got in power in the new 
churches wanted their kind of religion to rule all 
the rest. Their heirs still do. It is important to 
know that one may be a thorough individualist 


‘and a tyrant; one may be indomitable for liberty 
_ for oneself and cruelly repress others. 


We do not say that Unitarianism arose from in- 
dividualism alone; but individualism is always 
present in the liberal cause, and unless it have the 


_ spirit of liberty in love, that is, the social spirit, it 


is not of ours. This fact has been recognized from 
the birth of the free-church movement in America. 
Today there is no other strife among us than this 


perennial difference between conservative and 
liberal. Place, property, and power in office are all 


involved. This is nothing to be alarmed about. A 


| right wing and a left wing are to be found in all 
_ churches and in fact in all organizations. 


There is a golden mean which a true Unitarian 
endeavors always to attain; certainly that is the 


| principle and the policy of this journal in its serv- 


ice to the movement. As a people we are fair- 
minded in our differences, and even the most con- 


sgervative among us usually accept the changes 


that are wrought (and sometimes wrested from 


_ them) with the grace that belongs to sportsmanship 
_ and the desire for progress. In a larger judgment it 


may turn out that we are all liberals! 


Between Two Wotlds 


W 7h HAVE NO EXPECTATION that either 
of the principal candidates for the Presi- 
dency will satisfy the citizen (his name is 

legion) who says, “Nobody knows anything about 


' this economic business; I am tired of hearing about 


it.” It is true that there is no one in the Congress 
or anywhere else in official life (or out of it) who 
grasps what our state is, or even what it is like, 
though the fact seems clear to some of us that a 
world dies before our eyes. 

At present, thinking persons are in a state of 
mind which tells them that most of what they see 
is sheer unreality. They see the forms of people but 
they really do not see people. All of us, in fact, go 
about our routine and seem as we have always been ; 
but it is not so. We are not distraught; we are 1- 
tellectually dazed. The values of yesterday have 
vanished; we mean inner and not only material 
values. Our familiar philosophy of life is useless, 
for in the face of new facts it fits like a square peg 
in a round hole. When we talk to one another, we 
use mere words, for the rationale of our former 
world is defunct. The very best that men Say 1s 
that it is all a mess, and they do not know what 


it means. — 
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It is not remarkable that we should say, Forget 
it, and go in if we can for bread and the circuses. 
Some would if they could eat, drink, and be merry, 
and the rest of it, but that is impossible, for lack of 
wherewithal. We have nowhere to go. The plight 
of us is footless. Never in all the ages since man 
began were the lines of Matthew Arnold so fitted 
to a people,— 

Wandering between two worlds,—one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


One hope is well founded,—that we shall never 
go back. For our part, the change has already come 
upon us, and it means a world tomorrow where 
there will be a fairer distribution of this world’s 
means of living for all of us, especially the least of 
these our brethren. Russia is for millions a guiding 
star in this fundamental proposition that we shall 
have bread, at least, and enough for all, and all 
will get it daily. 


A Penny Cafeteria 


NE DAY LAST WEEK in New York City 
C) they opened a penny cafeteria. Seven thou- 
sand of the unemployed, and some. well- 
dressed curious, were the first day’s patrons. Ber- 
narr Macfadden, magazine publisher and food spe- 
cialist, is proprietor, and his establishment has an 
adequate staff including college men glad to get any 
kind of job. Some customers, we read, were openly 
skeptical of the price but the proof was in the food. 
A penny for a wide range of soups, beans, salad, and 
cracked wheat; two pennies for whole-wheat apple 
pie, figs, apricots, and milk; three pennies for a 
meat cake (or two for five cents); coffee for a 
penny, with cream or sugar a penny more. 

The appearance of the place, in West Forty-third 
Street, is quite all right; it was once a speakeasy. 
Men predominated the first day among the patrons, 
but an upstairs room is to be opened for women who 
have been hard hit and are disinclined to stand in 
bread lines. The restaurant if it serves 7,000 daily 
will carry itself; if there are more, it should make 
a profit. This is no charity, but a business propo- 
sition. It is clean, orderly, inviting. 

When we hear people say one can live on next to 
nothing, there is much in it. Eating places ordi- 
narily charge what seem exorbitant prices today, 
but they are usually located in prominent thorough- 
fares, and their overhead is enormous. We learn 
now that most of the expense is unnecessary. If 
people are willing or are forced to reduce their 
regimen, they can get enough food to sustain them 
in health and vigor for a dime a meal. 

In case unemployment continues, it would be an 
excellent thing for municipalities to provide meals 
for the people; and who knows but out of this 
knowledge of diet and costs a new day will come 
when everybody will be boarding at about a dollar 
and a half a week? Family budgets ought surely 
to profit by the example of this penny cafeteria. 
It is a basic good in both economy and health, 
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Mastership 


Action lies within everyone’s grasp ; 


thinking is less easy, and to act 


with wisdom has to be learned by bitter experience and disillusionment. 


The true artist is a discoverer ; 


not to know what is known, but with the 


help of the known to unveil the unknown. This alone transforms the dis- 
ciple into a master. Man does not reach happiness until his undisciplined 


Eg | has defined its own limitations. 
J. G. ROBERTSON, The Life and Work of Goethe. 


A Planned Society 


LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


A PLANNED Society. By George Soule. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Amid the pretense, the bewilderment, 
and the confusion of these times, height- 
ened by the partisan turmoil of the com- 
ing election, now and again a clear and 
authentic voice of prophecy is heard. Such 
is the voice of George Soule in A Planned 
Society. The popular interest in national 
planning which began two years ago has 
already passed the first rush of enthusi- 
asm and come to the stage of critical ap- 
praisal. Dean Donham in his recently 
published survey of the plans which have 
been brought forward, Business Looks at 
the Unforeseen, says, “AS a mechanism 
of national planning, Soule’s proposal ap- 
pears sounder and more likely to succeed 
than any other I have seen.” 

But Mr. Soule’s book is more than the 
presentation of a plan; it is a carefully 
wrought argument for the necessity of 
planning. The decade of the Twenties 
marked a retreat on almost every front— 
politics, economics, social theory, and re- 
ligion. A critical examination of such in- 
tellectuals as H. L. Mencken, Sinclair 
Lewis, T. S. Eliot, James Joyce, Marcel 
Proust and Hrnest Hemingway reveals 
indictment, cynicism, retreat, and frustra- 
tion, but not even the beginning of a 
movement which bears promise for the 
future. Only the myth of ever-increasing 
prosperity gave form to popular faith and 
that, builded upon the sands of blind 
luck, crumbled and fell. 

We live in an unmanaged civilization. 
Business has prevented central planning 
by the government, and has failed to pro- 
duce a plan of its own. The result has been 
an increasing chaos. The cause lies deeply 
imbedded in the philosophy of liberalism ; 
it is “the failure to understand that the 
true fulfillment of the individual re 
quires, not merely regard for the individ- 
ual, but intelligent integration of the so- 
ciety of which he is a part’. 

After examining the various utopian 
theories and the more scientific and dy- 
namic theories of Marx, Mr. Soule puts 
them aside in an attempt to deal more 
realistically with the forces of social 
change. Against the theory of “the eco- 
nomic man” and of materialistic deter- 
minism, he places the theory of the 
“organizing and planning man’. The 
faculties of organizing and _ planning, 
found in primitive and agricultural man, 
have produced scientific management in 
modern industry. The trouble is that we 


sere Sc: been walking backward for 150 
years, our eyes set on the liberal philos- 
ophy of individualism, but our feet caught 
in the congestion of an increasingly so- 
cialized world. Repeatedly we have been 
driven by circumstances to set up social 
controls—the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Reserve System, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Farm Board. Yet because we have failed 
to develop a unifying social philosophy 
consonant with these acts which circum- 
stances have forced upon us, the result 
is further chaos and confusion. 

“We planned in war; Russia plans in 
peace’—thus his logic moves. Mr. Soule 
holds no utopian illusions. He acknowl- 
edges frankly the blunders and the waste 
of our war-planning, yet he holds that in 
a remarkably short time we achieved the 
amazing means to our major objectives. 
He makes no judgment of Russian Com- 
munism as such, or of the Russian 
Revolution as such. Planning in Russia 
was an afterthought, and it is this first 
application of planning on a national 
scale in time of peace that has centered 
the attention of the world upon Russia. 
The experience of Russia, critically ex- 
amined from this point of view, throws 
new light upon our immediate problems 
and their possible solution. 

Mr. Soule’s belief in planned economy 
is spurred on by a grave misgiving: “A 
distinguished economist and student of 
international affairs recently expressed to 
me his private opinion that modern civil- 
ization was due, not for a sudden collapse 
out of which something better would 
arise, but for a long decline similar to 
that by which the Roman Empire slid 
into the Dark Ages. A hundred years from 
now, he predicted, historians would be 
talking about the great age of mechanical 
civilization which reached its apex in 
1914. This prediction was based ... on 
the perfectly definite observation that, 
though we have built up a society which 
must be managed intelligently in the gen- 
eral interest, it is too big and complex 
a society for mankind to so manage. He 
did not mean by this that there were not 
enough men with the technical ability to 
manage it, but that mankind in the large 
lacked the political competence and the 
moral integrity to place these men in 
power and to follow their leadership. I 
think substantially the same nightmare 
haunts the dreams of many intelligent 
men today.” 

With this misgiving in mind, Mr. Soule 
sets his face toward national planning 
and proposes “one way to begin”. His plan 
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is based upon 
wages” and the stabilization of industr 


and employment. He proposes a National] 
Economic Board composed of qualified ex-| 
perts representing the whole public. It} 
should be “established by law, with cer-| 


“supported by 
and 


tain duties and powers’, 
governmental appropriations, 


and consent of the Senate”. 
should be to help each major industry— 


“the economy of high 


ap+| 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
Its first move| 


including not merely “productive” indus-| 


tries like steel and automobile manu+ 
facture, but transportation, retail distri+ 
bution, and banking—to set up central ad+ 
ministrative organs representing owners, 
consumers, technicians, and labor. I 
should then begin by asking the repre-+ 


sentatives of the more backward indus-| 


tries, such as soft coal, to present a plan) 


which would make that industry a sound} 


unit in a national economy. It would give! 
these representatives two years in which) 
to present a plan, but urge that they pre- 
sent it aS soon as possible. If they failed) 
to present a plan in two years, the Na-} 
tional Economic Board would then draw 
up a plan of its own for that industry 
and recommend to Congress the necessary 
steps for carrying it out. This proposal. 
would give private initiative the first) 
opportunity to produce a planned econ- 
omy. Only if private initiative failed. | 
would the subsequent steps of government 
regulation, control, or ownership be taken} 
as they proved necessary. In addition to 
the National Economic Board and the 
central administrative organ for each im- 
portant industry, regional and interna- 
tional planning agencies would be devel- 
oped as they proved necessary. 

Mr. Soule presents no detailed blue- 
prints for a planned society; that is one 
of the sound points of his proposal. Those 
who are interested in a working philos- 
ophy and a technique of practical reform | 
will find much informative and suggestive 
material here. 


Survival Values 


FAalTH, Hopp AND CHARITY IN PRIMITIVE. 
RELIGION. By R. R. Marett. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.00. 


Dr. Marett, an anthropologist, seeks the 
nature of religion in the soul of primitive | 
man. Hmotion is the key to the primitive 
in every sense. “Religion is the full- 
blooded emotion of mastery over a real 
life that consists largely of hard knocks.” | 
Hope is its prevailing tone. He examines 
the chief emotions to discover their 
necessity and their efficacy in enabling 
primitive man to survive and to grow, 
until these emotions develop into the full 
moral activity of civilized man. Dr. 


Marett is keenly interested in the power | 


of religion, which he thinks is the most 
central and comprehensive of all human 
activities. So vital is its influence that 
he believes that no people has pros- 
pered that has shed religion. 

The book will be helpful to those who 
believe that religion has _ stimulated 
growth in the past, that it pervades and 
unifies the varied life of the present, and 
that it is the force that can yet “make 
mankind one in heart and in soul’, 

M. H. JR. 
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The editor says that Dr. 
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Ready for the Pulpit 


Ir I HAD ONLY OND SERMON TO PRDPARD, 
Edited by Joseph Fort Newton. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


Prominent preachers of today, Jews, 
Catholics, and Protestants, were asked by 
the editor to give their conception of the 
office and art of the pulpit, how they 
preach and how they prepare their ser- 
mons. The result is a symposium of un- 
usual significance. Ministers will find here 
a wealth of suggestion and inspiration. 
The laity will learn something of the 
arduous devotion and high desire, the 
long hours spent in sermon preparation 
and the eager concern with which the 
modern minister undertakes his task of 
preaching. Dr. Newton’s own comments 
are not the least valuable part of the 
book, not only in the brief introduction 
which he gives to each contributor, but 
in the three chapters to which he gives 
the captions, Invocation, Offertory, and 
Benediction. 

Dr. Newton feels that modern preaching 
may be less eloquent than in former times, 
but in this it shares, with other public 
speaking, the mood of the day which pre- 
fers understatement. He also makes plain 
that the preacher’s task, especially since 
the war, has become more difficult than 
ever before, because of the “glacial scien- 
tific secularism”, the new worldliness, and 
the lessened idealism. The modern pulpit 
is more concerned with the social issues 
and the immediate realities; ‘nothing 
human is alien to its interest’. And here, 
he says, “lies both a source of power and 
a secret of peril’. 

Among the contributors are Halford E. 
Lueccock of Yale Divinity School, Fulton 
J. Sheen of Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, Albert W. Beaven of Rochester- 
Colgate Seminary, Harry Wmerson Fos- 
dick of New York, Rabbi Abba H. Silver 
of Cleveland, Willard L. Sperry of Har- 
vard, Ernest F. Tittle of Evanston, II... 
Rufus M. Jones of Haverford, and our 
own William L. Sullivan of Germantown. 
Sullivan “is 


' one of the greatest preachers of our time. 


Some of his sermons are unforgettable 


' experiences’. On reading the statements 


of these preachers, one is impressed by 
the variety of method employed, both for 


_ preparation and for delivery. Some make 


_ seript. 


eareful outlines and preach from manu- 
Some memorize their sermons. 
Some make only a few scrap notes and 


‘then toss them into the waste-basket be- 


' fore delivery. Some make no notes, but 


‘think out their sermons and speak from 


an ordered outline in the mind. And al- 
though there are a few dogmatic claims 
as to the best way, it is evident that every 
preacher, whether great or not, cannot 
safely follow another’s example but must 
suit his own temperament and find his 


own way. 


It is also evident that no preacher 


excels without the severe ordeal of prepa- 
ration, in meditation or writing, reading, 


observation, and experience. Another fact 
that may be unappreciated by the layman 
is the lack of time to which the preacher, 
whether prominent or not, must confess 
in these busy, burdensome days. John 
Haynes Holmes, whose comments are in- 
cluded, not in a separate chapter, but in 
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the editor’s “Offertory”, declares that for 
years he has been too driven by the de- 
mands made on him to find time for the 
sermon-preparation he desires. “A 
preacher’, he protests, “should not 
stumble into his pulpit too weary to 
think; he should enter it, fresh as an 
athlete.” It is interesting to read Fos- 
dick’s account of his sermon-making. 
Tuesday forenoon he works out the state- 
ment of his sermon; the next three morn- 
ings are spent in developing his theme; 
Friday noon he has finished his manu- 
seript; but on Saturday morning, he sits 
down and goes all over it again, re- 
arranging and re-writing, and on Satur- 
day noon, his sermon is always ready for 
the pulpit. F.R. 8S. 


America and Russia 


SEBING OURSELVES THROUGH RUSSIA. Edited 
by Henry T. Hodgkin. New York: Ray Long 
and Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.25. 

Of books on Russia this one is different 
from most. It is a discussion of the 
Salient aspects of the Russian experiment 
contrasted with the results which have 
been obtained in the same fields in our 
own country. For example, the family in 
Russia and the results of the Russian 
method of dealing with sex relations are 
contrasted with our own; likewise with 
respect to equality, the ownership of 
property, the incentives to work, the penal 
system, and religion. 

It is scarcely fair to say that he would 
place our religious organization on the 
same plane as that of the old Tsarist 
church, but he does not fail to bring out 
the resemblance between the American 
craze for elaborate church buildings and 
Gothie architecture, and the situation in 
Russia before the Revolution. His con- 
cluding paragraph of the chapter on reli- 
gion contains these questions: 

“When we see the mightiest social force 
of today divorced from religion and all 
the great religions of mankind relatively 
impotent in face of war, social disorders, 
and race hatreds, are we not compelled 
to ask questions? Must we not at least 
try to get back to the original sources and 
see whether there may not be some secrets 
we have lost sight of and some energies 
that we no longer know how to use?” 

Russia is condemned for her violence, 
her teaching of class hatred, her regi- 
mentation of life, her repudiation of re- 
ligion, her state control of education and 
the subordination of literary, szesthetic, 
and even scientific expression to propa- 
ganda. On the other hand, it is com- 
mended because it has achieved a deep 
sense of social solidarity, it has a clear 
conception of its goal, it deals fairly with 
all races, it has developed a fresh ap- 
proach to the question of the family, it 
has a much more redemptive and curative 
penal system, and it has brought forth a 
new motive in industry and developed a 
truer patriotism. 

The book is the result of class work 
with a group of students at Pendle Hill. 
It has excellent references at the end of 
each chapter, and in the appendix a 
group of study questions which will make 
it useful, especially for young people. Its 
only drawback is that it is abominably 
printed, R. ©. D. 


An Antioch Play 


THE SEED MAN. By Arthur BH. Morgan. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press. 50 cents. 


That numerous company which looks 
forward eagerly to receiving “Antioch 
Notes”, the occasional publication in which 
Dr. Morgan gives such stimulating expres- 
sion to his philosophy of life, will find in 
this little book additional treasure. The 
ideas, familiar as they will be to all who 
have followed the fascinating educational 
experiment going on at Yellow Springs are 
given here the added potency of the 
dramatic form. Dr. Morgan has clothed 
his thought in flesh-and-blood, and set his 
characters to play their destiny in our 
modern world. This is not a play which 
can be produced, and perfection of stage 
technique is not what the author desires. 
The great human truths and attitudes 
with which Dr. Morgan is concerned are 
far more vital than this. He wants to 
preach or to teach, and his didactic pur- 
pose is amply justified in the impressive 
and convincing wholesomeness and sanity 
of this volume. It gives us the story of 
an idealist in an eminently “practical” 
world, and shows us conclusively how 
honesty, courage, public-spiritedness, and 
faithful workmanship can, in spite of all 
the enemies they will meet, triumph even 
today. What Dr. L. P. Jacks calls “the 
ethics of workmanship” is a passion in 
the breast of John Smith, the Seedman, 
and although he succeeds in making only 
a fairly comfortable living, while faith- 
ful to his ideals, he gloriously succeeds 
in making a@ life. 

A valuable little play for any young 
person. It might well be used in religious 
education. H. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


WINDOWS IN MaTrTHew. By James Austin 
Richards. New York: Ray Long and Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 


A volume of brief sermons, or homi- 
letical comments, varying in length from 
a mere paragraph to a page, all drawn 
from passages in Matthew. It is suggested 
for those who desire short devotional 
readings. Wholesome and straightforward, 
but without any disturbing or lifting 
power. F.R.S. 


ANGLO-CATHOLIC IDEALS. By Kenneth OD. 
Mackenzie. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


A statement of the history and hopes 
of the so-called Anglo-Catholic party in 
the English Church. The term is explained 
as one to “express the attitude of those” 
who would “share in the development of 
the actual living organism of the Catholic 
Church”, with or without submission to 
Rome. It hopes to solve the problems of 
Christian reunion, of nationalism and the 
intellectual adjustment to modern thought. 
Dr. Mackenzie hopefully looks forward 
to the building of an international united 
Catholicism, at first, non-papal. It would 
not include all sects, but its power would 
grow. An interesting discussion. 

F. RB. 8. 
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Dr. Louis C. Cornish in England 


Among friends at Essex Hall—Sunday in Sheffield 


LONDON, June 27, 1932. 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It is to be remembered that our older 
American churches and many of our Eng- 
lish churches derive from the same con- 
flict for freedom in England during the 
first half of the seventeenth century, that 
the two groups of churches followed a 
surprisingly similar development, that the 
American and British Associations, by 
happy accident, were organized on the 
same day of May, 1825, and that the two 
Associations have worked together through 
all these years with mutual confidence 
and good will. Our visit to our English 
Unitarian friends during the past week 
is in no way unique. It happens to be the 
more recent of many. 

But it also happens to be my visit and 
Mrs. Gornish’s, and to us it has been a 
most happy and heartening experience. 
The Wednesday of our arrival was spent 
in conference with Rey. Mortimer Rowe, 
the chief executive officer of the General 
Assembly, largely on matters connected 
with the International Association. Thurs- 
day noon, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Martineau 
entertained at luncheon Dr. and Mrs. 
Preston Bradley, Mrs. Cornish and myself, 
and a number of English friends. Thurs- 
day evening a reception was given for 
us at BEssex Hall, our London Unitarian 
headquarters, at which Rev. Alfred Hall, 
president of the General Assembly pre- 
sided, and Dr. Bradley and I spoke. Most 
friendly greetings were given by several 
speakers, including Rev. Lawrence Red- 
fern of Liverpool. There were old friends 
present who had been in America, includ- 
ing among others Rey. Francis W. Wood- 
ruff, lately of Hamilton, Ontario, Mrs. 
Blake Odgers, and Mrs. Martineau. 
American friends also were present—Miss 
Lucy Lowell, Mrs. John Nash and Miss 
Nash of New York, and Mr. and Mrs. 
John Bradley of Chicago. 

Saturday found us traveling from 
London to Sheffield across the beautiful 
Bnglish country. The broad fields where 
the sheep were feeding, the glimpses of 
little villages clustered around their 
ancient churches, the industrial centers 
with long rows of houses, each with its 
narrow yard transformed into a flower- 
ing garden, form vivid pictures long to be 
remembered. 

At Sheffield we have three Unitarian 
churches, the Upper Chapel founded in 
1662 being the oldest. Its meetinghouse, 
built 200 years ago, is separated from 
the street by the burying ground. It is a 
large classical building, simple and dig- 
nified, seating 800 people. There is the 
usual arrangement. There is a wide gal- 
lery at the rear and sides. The high pul- 
pit is a work of art. Sunday meetings are 
held both morning and evening. The Sun- 
day school, which gathers in Channing 
Hall, numbers over 400. On the Sunday of 
our visit there was a substantial congre- 
gation, including his honor the Lord 
Mayor and the Lady Mayoress of Shef- 
field, The mayor wore, suspended from a 


ribbon around his neck, the insignia of his 
high office, a beautiful medallion richly 
embossed and enameled, bearing the arms 
of the city. The American, Vice Consul 
also paid us the honor of attending the 
meeting officially. 

This ancient parish at long intervals 
has had three American ministers. We 
gratefully remember both the Wnglish 
ministers who have served and those who 
now are serving our American parishes. 
We wish that exchanges of pastors be- 
tween England and America could be 
regularly arranged. 

Sunday evening we were motored across 
the Pilgrims’ country to Nottingham, 
where after twelve years I preached again 
in the Church on the High Pavement, a 
beautiful great Gothic church built a gen- 
eration ago. 

Monday finds us back in London for 
a meeting with directors of the General 
Assembly this afternoon and for a last 
conference with the good friend of our 
Unitarian churches every where—Mr. 
Rowe, and this evening we take ship for 


Holland. 
Louis C. CoRNISH. 


Practical Loyalty 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RDGISTBR :-— 


William ©. Boynton of Ashtabula, Ohio, 
who is mentioned in THE RecisTER of 
June 30 for his loyalty in traveling forty 
miles to attend church, is not only loyal 
to his chureh but he practices his religion. 
T recall meeting him at a state conference 
on the old age pension which was held in 
Columbus last year, and know that he is 
an enthusiastic supporter of the movement 
for an old age pension law in Ohio. 

Epwin H. WILSON. 


Dayton, OHIO. 


Anna Garlin Spencer 


To the Hditor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A’ memorial to Dr. Anna Garlin 
Spencer is projected by a committee 
which includes representatives of many 
groups with which Dr. Spencer was con- 
nected, and to which she contributed so 
lavishly. Tentatively, the memorial will 
assume two forms. There will be a volume 
to contain a memoir and a selection from 
Dr. Spencer's own writings, and the 
foundation of an Anna Garlin Spencer 
lectureship to provide at stated intervals 
lectures by authorities on the questions 
to which she devoted her life. 

I have been asked to bring the memorial 
to the attention of readers of THE CuRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER, and to ask from them 
suggestions of approval or disapproval, 
and to invite all who have letters or ma- 
terials which would help in preparing the 
memoir to send them to me at 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. They will of 
course be returned in due season. 

EDWIN FAIRLEY, 


JuLY 21-28 1932 


Their Natural Course | 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RUGISTER :— | 


I find myself sharing Augustus P. | 
Reccord’s chagrin and surprise [see issue || 
of June 16] that high hopes for real | 
union of the Universalists and the Uni- 
tarians have ended in a more or less | 
empty gesture. 

There are profound reasons for this | 
union in both history and practice. Both | 
groups sprang out of a long delayed and i 
much needed liberalism of protest against } 
erroneous and crystallized dogmas. In> 
subsequent positive developments they I 
have moved along parallel lines. The two | 
bodies have essentially the same genius. | 

Then why not union, real union, full 
union? If such closely allied religious) 
groups as these cannot become one, what} 
hope is there for more divergent bodies? } 

So far as the careful observer can deter-|} 
mine, this is another illustration of what] 
may be called the inertia of the status) 
quo. Union means certain dislocations, the. 
jolting of two well-loaded and smoothly) 
running carts out of beaten tracks. There) 
are types of mind to whom this is most, 
forbidding. And these are not liberal 
minds, for liberalism welcomes jolts. 

I am of the opinion that in future at- 
tempts of this kind we in this country 
might profit by the example of some of! 
our brethren on the other side of thei 
sea. Union may be projected as a goal to 
be accomplished, five or ten or, if neces- 
sary, more years hence. For example, 
union among the closely allied Presby 
terian bodies in Scotland was a matter off 
decades. And the three Methodist bodies 
now coming together so happily in Eng 
land have had it under contemplation 
almost as long. These long engagement 
permit the necessary adjustments of bothi 
property settlements and sentiment. 

The psychology is very much like that 
relating to marriage. If deferred too long} 
union fails. If forced too. soon it may4 
suffer. 

As between Unitarians and Universal4 
ists the case is by no means hopeless. Ai 
few years of waiting, with real union in 
prospect, will permit the fears and opposi 
tion of anxious relatives and other “inf 
terested parties” in both families to sub} 
side, leaving matters to take their natural 
and inevitable course. 


SANDWICH, MASS. 


JOHN M. Trout. 


From Thomas H. Elliott 


To the Editor of THD CHRISTIAN RDGISTER : 


The Ohristian Leader has announced 
that, owing to a very much reduced inl 
come, for two months at least it will bal 
published but semimonthly. THe CHRIS 
TIAN ReEGISTER has made a similar a 
nouncement. Why not merge the two? | 
have been reading both these papers fo! 
many years. In my judgment a merger 0 
the two would result in a much improves 
publication and increased subscriptio 
list; would cut expenses; would nearh 
or quite double the advertising value; an 
finally, would do more to bring the tw} 
denominations together than any othe 
step that can be taken. Why not merge 

LowrLt, Mass. Tuomas H. BLLiortT. 
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No Inanities at This Institute 


Ministers have chosen for their forthcoming meetings a realistic 
theme with speakers known for their knowledge and power to 
lead as liberals toward the world’s reconstruction 
ERNEST CALDECOTT 


Chairman, Institute Committee 


f HE Unitarian Ministers’ Institute 
; will be in session from Tuesday, Sep- 


tember 6, to Friday, September 9, at 
a place in New England which will be 
‘ determined within the next two weeks. 
The program is complete and the com- 
| mittee believe they offer a challenge to 
all our ministers in the general theme and 
| the particular subjects to be discussed. The 
. institute theme is entitled “The Liberal 
Church and the Modern World’. 

As is well known, the church is now 
‘under suspicion of having once more 
' failed human society. Just as we were an 
‘inept part of humanity engaging in the 
| holocaust of war, so now, in an unprece- 
dented financial crisis, the church has no 
' voice; she is dumb. Those who attend the 
/ institute will be given an opportunity of 
thinking as to what part the liberal 
church can play in the life of today. No 
| time will be lost discussing the inanities 
| of orthodoxy. 

' Appropriate to religious gatherings the 
meeting will open with an inspirational 
address by W. W. W. Argow of the Syra- 
-euse Unitarian church. Mr. Argow’s ability 
to employ words poetically is well known. 
Bach morning the institute will be ad- 
| dressed by E. Burdette Backus of the Los 


the time of our sessions, thus making it 
possible for us to hear from one so far 
away under ordinary conditions. Then the 
/members will select one of three round 
tables which will go on simultaneously, 
dealing with various aspects of the “Func- 
|tion of the Liberal Chureh’, especially 
'designated as the teaching, the ethical, 
and the spiritual. On the first, Prof. Angus 
| A. McLean, of St. Lawrence University, 
will be the leader. Professor McLean’s 
clean-cut mind will enable him to outline 
what the church should be teaching these 
‘days. As a Universalist he will also ap- 
peal to those of our other liberal brethren 
-who will attend these meetings. The 
| ethical function section will be led by Dale 
/DeWitt of the Hollis, N.Y., church. The 
/yery suggestion of things ethical_ brings 
up many delicate matters, such as whether 
a church which has long spurned un- 
‘earned increments in heaven can endorse 
profits on earth. The spiritual aspect will 
‘pe under the direction of Vincent B. 
Silliman of Portland, Me. Mr. Silliman has 
‘already secured speakers who will discuss 
‘the spiritual from the point of view of 
ethical culturists, Baron Von Hiigel, and 
others. 

Evening meetings will be devoted to 
‘open forum discussions. The first of these 
will be addressed by Stannard Dow 
‘Butler, Of Utica. \ Olu em Eee 
‘Church of America”. Dr. Butler is well 
‘known for his work in St. Petersburg, 
‘Fia., where a union church of Unitarians 


Angeles church, who will be in Boston at— 


and Universalists worked out most suc- 
cessfully. His outspoken utterance on the 
Subject now before both groups, made sey- 
eral years ago in Unity House, will not 
soon be forgotten. At this meeting the 
members will have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their views on the present pro- 
posals and also to state if they have any- 
thing better to offer. 

The next evening will be occupied with 
a forum gathering on “Ethics and Eco- 
nomics”, led by Robert Weston, of the 
Trenton, N.J., church. Nothing could be 
more timely than this topic. Everybody is 
talking what passes for economics, and 
the church’s specialty is ethics. Ample 
time will be given for free discussion on 
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this subject. The meetings will close with 
an address on “The Future of the Liberal 
Church”, by Raymond B. Bragg, of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. This will 
be a heart-to-heart talk on exactly what 
the title indicates. Here is an opportunity 
for all types within the Fellowship to 
think together as to what may become of 
religious liberalism. 

Universalists and the wives of all min- 
isters will be invited to the extent that 
room will be available. The committee in 
charge agreed to invite younger men to 
be the speakers and leaders and also to 
select them from near-by places so as to 
keep expenses to a low minimum. The 
only exception as to distance is that of 
Mr. Backus, and as he is to be in New 
Ingland at the time we shall secure him 
at the local rate. The success of the insti- 
tute will depend, of course, on the en- 
thusiasm of those present. Therefore, suc- 
cess is already assured. It is ineonceiy- 
able that with such a program as will be 
presented and with one or two hundred 
ministers to participate we could do any 
other than contribute to the healthy life 
of our liberal movement. 


Peace Caravan Moves Off 


Charles Bngvall and Coburn 
Wheeler are spending the summer on 
a@ peace caravan, under the auspices 
OfathenYeer. wie. UF 


TIFFIN, OHIO, 


ODAY is Independence Day in 
[isin Ohio. We are tenting in a 

tourists’ camp which resounds with 
firecrackers, children’s cries, barks, and 
a radio. Now a Beethoven adagio. Next 
Paddy Joe Gorman and his highly 
freckled sisters and cousins cluster about 
the typewriter. Paddy of four fat years 
chatters, ‘“What’s the idea of doing that? 
You can’t get money that way. Hey, get 
off the table, Annie, we eats there.” Hach 
wants his name printed. A chance arises 
to tell them how foolish going to war is 
and Paddy says, “I don’t want to get 
shot up.” The others nod soberly. 

Peace caravaning fascinates. Events 
change like the facets of a crystal. Yester- 
day we spoke eight times in the churches. 
Ten days ago we were being spoken to 
at the Haverford Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations, where we studied ques- 
tions related to peace. We learned much 
from the lectures and from chatting 
with the teachers. 

Packed within an inch of our lives we 
left the idyllic Haverford with a Jew, 
a Jewess, and a Baptist war resister. 
When we arrived in New York we 
lunched on nut bread, matzoth, and milk 
in a Bronx delicatessen store as guests 
of the Jew and his admiring parents. It 
was a revelation at Haverford to see how 
intensely many Jewish youths are inter- 
ested in peace. They made a great contri- 
bution to the discussion. 

Our maiden appearance as carayaners 
came four days later at Star Island in 
the pink parlor. Many questions were 
hurled, but Rabbi Edward L. Israel helped 
and all went well. One Shoaler wanted to 


help to secure peace, but he wasn’t sure 
of the disarmament method. We shall cor- 
respond with him; he is a valuable man 
to have on our side. As the Sightseer 
slowly steamed away an “S—T-—A—R?” for 
the caravan rang in our ears. 

Over to Peterboro for the night and 
then past Monadnock to Greenfield, Mass., 
where “Bob” Raible greeted us by giving 
a camp cot and allowing us to clip his 
Times. Ina few months he has captured the 
city, it appears. On through the Mohawk 
Valley, past Cherry Valley, a four-hour 
sleep in a cornfield, the next day in Tiffin, 
our starting-place. From New England to 
north middle Ohio in one day! Mary Den- 
nison’s Ford coupé functions manfully. 

Getting speaking appointments and pub- 
licity requires much tact. We somewhat 
blunderingly learn. Luckily we picked 
first the Methodist minister, who is a 
pacifist and a liberal. He gave us thumb- 
nail sketches of the town ministers, and 
gave us two engagements at his church. 
The Baptist preacher invited us to lunch- 
eon, during which we planned for a youth 
peace rally the next day. 

One of the town editors regaled us in 
the afternoon with many anecdotes. He 
swore mightily in favor of “Why we be- 
have like human beings’, and inveighed 
against the general lack of intelligence in 
this country. 

Sunday. After a sermon on “The New 
Patriotism”, one old lady tremulously said, 
“God will bless your efforts”. A few stolid, 
military-looking Germans shook hands— 
silently. In the evening to union church 
service at second largest orphanage in 
world—here the children sang lustily, but 
the service and sermon were meaningless 
to the majority of them. They were inter- 
ested, but they couldn’t understand the 
ponderous phraseology. After this, back to 
tent, through which a fine spray of rain 
came. And so to sleep. 0. E, 
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How the Work in Prague Grows 


American Unitarian minister’s enthusiastic visit 


ANY readers of THE REGISTER are 
M already interested in the work Dr. 

Norbert F. Capek is doing for Uni- 
tarianism in the city of Prague and in 
Czechoslovakia, and may be further inter- 
ested to receive a report of progress. It 
has been my privilege the last few days 
to make the acquaintance of Dr. and Mrs. 
Capek and of one of their congregations. 
I say one, because on Sunday morning Dr. 
Capek conducts a service in one hall and 
on Tuesday evenings in another, in a dif- 
ferent section of the city. On Sundays the 
congregation is about six hundred, on 
Tuesdays about a thousand. At least that 
number was present last night. The serv- 
ice was very simple, consisting of two 
hymns before the sermon and a hymn and 
prayer following. It was a memorable 
experience to hear the singing of this con- 
gregation, led by Mrs. Capek at the piano. 
It was the musie of people expressing 
their souls, their hopes and aspirations. 
One felt caught up in a vital spirit of 
comradeship. The atmosphere was electric 
with a sense of joy in a free fellowship. 
The lines familiar in our church hymn,— 


“One in the frecdom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod”, 


came to mind, but with a new, vital 
significance. I wish all our congregations 
might be baptized with the same spirit. 

I could not understand a word of the 
Czech sermon, but I was greatly impressed 
by the preacher. Dr. Capek is a human 
dynamo, an orator of the first rank, elo- 
quent and dramatic. The sermon was long 
by our standards,. but the close attention 
of the congregation never flagged. Laughter 
was frequent, testifying to the humor of 
the speaker. But the theme was not sen- 
sational; it dealt with the contribution of 
magnanimity to the higher life. As a visit- 
ing American Unitarian I was invited to 
address the audience, which I did with 
real pleasure, wishing to establish closer 
contact with a group so pervaded and 
united with the brotherly spirit of our 
free fellowship, and to convey to them, 
unofiicially, the affectionate greeting of 
their brothers and sisters in the faith 
across the Atlantic. When I stood up, the 
whole congregation rose to their feet in 
giving welcome to a representative of 
American Unitarians. 

Dr. Capek translated my address and 
at the close the congregation offered the 
generous courtesy of hearty applause. No 
collection was taken, but at the door each 
person paid one krone, which is now equal 
to three cents. This realized more than 
enough to pay for the hall. On Sundays 
two kronen are paid. There are also volun- 
tary subscriptions. This church is the only 
one in the State which does not receive 
state aid. This chureh affirms, in its prin- 
ciples, separation of state and church. 
The chureh might, by surrendering some- 
thing of its liberty, receive state aid, but 
prefers its principle and freedom. The 
membership is composed of men who are 
in business in a small way, teachers, pro- 


fessors and government employees, all of 
whom are in possession of small incomes. 
The people make great sacrifices for their 
church and work hard for its success. 
Just now a new church building is near- 
ing completion. For eight years the church 
has possessed a building in the center of 
the city which is used as headquarters. 
It includes a book room, a restaurant, 
offices, a private chapel for weddings, a 
room for consultation and for Dr. Capek 
and his two ministerial assistants. This is 
an interesting building in itself. It was 


Stella Maris 


Hymn, written for candle-light service at the 
Isles of Shoals, in The Congregationalist 


ALLEN HASTMAN CROSS 


Star of the dreaming waters, 
Flower of the flying foam, 

A cairn shall be our altar, 
A rock shall be our home! 
Star of the sea, we love thee; 
From thee a glory gleams, 
The candles of our worship, 
The requiem of dreams. 


The blue, blue sea comes rippling 
Around the shore at play, 

The smile of a white spirit 

Is on the rocks today ! 

The phantom flowers are fairer 
Than any flowers of earth, 

And on the golden ledges 

Fair hymns may have their birth! 


The gulls sleep on the billows 
They wake to call and ery; 
The waves of light roll outward 
To meet the boundless sky! 
Soul of the shining waters, 
Flower of the flying foam, 

Our souls have found an altar, 
Our hearts have found a home! 


formerly a palace. After the Battle of 
the White Mountains, in 1620, when the 
Czechs lost their independence, it was 
given to a Jesuit General as headquarters 
for the work of the Anti-Reformation. The 
part now used as a Unitarian book room. 
had recently been used as a liquor shop, 
and was advertised as the “Christian” 
Liquor Skop, to distinguish it from all 
other liquor shops in the city, which were 
conducted by Jews. Dr. Capek has bought 
the houses in the rear of this building 
and in their place the new church home 
is being built. It will contain an audi- 
torium seating one thousand people, a 
smaller hall for chureh school and social 
activities, a hostel, a restaurant, offices 
for a savings bank, a nursery, and one 
of the most important things—a room for 
mental hygiene clinics. Dr. Capek is an 
accomplished psychologist. Physicians in 
the city often send him patients for treat- 
ment, saying that if anybody can help 
them, Dr. Capek can. The women will have 
better facilities for the fine work they 
are doing in the Alliance. Mrs. Capek 
showed me, with pardonable pride, the 
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beautiful vaulted chapel which the wome 
have constructed in the present building) 

In a square adjoining the new building: 
in 1315, one hundred years before the 
martyrdom of the great Czech, John Husst} 
fifteen men and women were burned : 


the stake for believing absolutely the sam i 
principles as are held by modern Unita) 
rians. The new faith of this ten-year olG| 
church is a renewal of the ancient lové 
of freedom which animated the Czech 
of the fourteenth century. The new chure | 
is in the university center of the city 
and will continue its appeal to students 
and professors with even greater success) 

Dr Capek is not content with his greaii 
work in Prague, but is carrying on 4@ 
campaign for the extension of liberal reli} 
gion throughout Czechoslovakia. Several 
assistants are conducting services at th 
time in important centers in the state] 
Dr. Capek plans a course of instruction 
for lay preachers to help in this work o4 
expansion. Mrs. Capek is a most efficient] 
helper of her husband in ail his activities} 
It might be added that Dr. Capek ha# 
composed the hymns, words and musi 
used in his services, and that some o@ 
them are in use in the public schools. | 


FREDERIC J. GAULD. | 


New Hampshire Association Meets; 
Hears Prof. Charles P. Howland 


At the conference of the New Hamp} 
shire Unitarian Association, Walpole} 
N.H., June 25 and 26, Prof. Charles Pi 
Howland of Yale University and.a sum. 
mer resident of Walpole, was the speaker 
at a joint meeting the first evening. His 
subject was “The Cult of Nationalism” 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop preached th 
conference sermon, “At the Spearhead off] 
Today’s Life”. William I. Mayo of West] 


fare Problem”’. 

Resolutions were adopted, 
the proposal of President Hoover for 
reduction of armaments. Meetings wer 
held by the New Hampshire Women’s 
Associate Alliance and the Unitarian Lay 
men’s League. Officers of the conference 
were elected as follows: President} 


I. Blaine Stevens, Nashua; vice-president 
Frederic I. Blackwood, Concord; general 
secretary and treasurer, Rey. Earl | 
Davis, Concord; recording secretary, Mrs} 
Francis P. Daniels. Milford; directors} 
John W. Barker, Lebanon; Henry BH 
Tilton, Portsmouth; Miss  Blizabetl 
Christophe, Manchester; Mrs. Charles S 
Stone, Andover; Richard W. Sulloway/ 
Franklin; Charles M. Cummings, Peter 
boro. The October meeting will be held 
in Lebanon, 


A Correction 


In the article, “Thomas Jefferson ort 
Unitarianism”, in the issue of Tur Curis} 
TIAN RucisTeR of June 30, 1932, two typo 
graphical errors appeared. The name o 
the Secretary of the Continental Congres# 
was Charles Thomson, not Thompson 
and in the first letter, column one, item 
two, it should read “good works”, now 
“good words’. The manuscript in eact 
case was correct, 
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Family of the Future 


As for mothers, let them receive honor who 
are worthy of honor—Worcester 
Conference speakers 


__ The regular Spring meeting of the 
‘Worcester Conference was held June 8, 
1932, with the First Parish in Barre, Mass. 
‘It opened with a devotional service con- 
‘ducted by Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham of 
‘Winchendon, Mass., who struck the key- 
‘note of the topic for the day,—the 
“Family of the Future’. Mr. Stoneham 
‘spoke on Twentieth Century marriage, 
taking for a text: “Love never faileth.” 
Rev. Ivan A. Klein of Berlin, Mass., 
spoke on “The Mothers of Tomorrow”. 
‘He said the first glance into the future 
‘must reveal to us an age in which the 
mother has returned to her rightful place 
‘in the home,—an age in which the mascu- 
line and the feminine qualities and spe- 
‘cial functions are so well balanced that 
each will rule supreme in his special 
sphere and yet cooperate on a basis of 
perfect harmony, each complementing the 
‘other’s lack of certain inherent qualities. 
The mothers of tomorrow will not 
waste their divine gifts in the foolish en- 
deavor to outdistance man in mascu+ 
linity; they will not ape and slavishly 
imitate the vices and vulgarities of men; 
jthey will be well versed in the art of 
being man’s companion without becoming 
‘his imitator. They will be proud of and 
glory in their womanliness and keenly 
suard against everything that might dim 
chis glory. 
The mother of tomorrow will be pre- 
pared for motherhood physically and in- 
tellectually. All girls will take a course 
in home-making, thereby putting an end 
to the needless loss of 16,000 mothers 
annually in this country in giving birth 
co children. With the woman’s special 
training for motherhood, she will be a 
crained educator. For several years the 
searing and training of children will be a 
full-time job. Careful in the acceptance 
of a life-companion the future mother 
will gradually bring back to the life of 
she family that spirit of permanency 
which at present is obscured and threat- 
med by quick marriages and easy di- 
orces. The women as well as the mothers 
»f tomorrow will be wise enough to utilize 
he inventions of science, largely eliminat- 
mg household drudgery. 
| Having experienced the pain of usher- 
ng new life into the world, the mother 
yf tomorrow will be the great lover of 
yeace. What we expect from the future 
that the exceptions of today shall be- 
‘ome the common and universal accom- 
lishment of tomorrow. 
| In speaking about the children of the 
‘uture, Mr. Klein said that we are just 
merging from a dark age with regard to 
he training of children. He emphasized 
he great influence of the first three years 
ipon later life. After the third year there 
g little that can influence the child’s 
arecr. 
Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman of Peter- 
ham, Mass., dwelt on the fact that human 
ature is modifiable. Education Usb 
lirected process. He spoke of the im- 
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portance of play and work and the appre- 
ciation of beauty and worship in child de- 
velopment. He deplored children being 
tied too long to their mothers’ apron 
Strings. Parents should refrain from the 
desire to be personally victorious and 
not want their own way too much. In 
many instances the motto of parents and 
teachers should be, “Hands off”. Place 
responsibility upon the child and help him 
to become self-reliant. Teachers should 
make the child’s interest their interest. 
Be friendly with the little ones and teach 
them to face life honestly. 

Mrs. Robert ©. Dexter, the next 
speaker, whose subject was the family, de- 
scribed herself as a practising mother and 
said that home-making is a task for two 
parents. She spoke of the difficulty of 
having an autocratic family in a demo- 
cratic society. She said the fundaments 
of family life are mutual respect and un- 
selfish love. She referred to much non- 
sense connected with Mother’s Day, and 
that it was not the mere mother but the 
good mother who is worthy of honor. Mrs. 
Dexter deplored the presence of jealousy 
not only between lovers but between one 
another, in general. We should seek to 
eradicate jealousy and selfishness. We 
should live for the benefit of the whole, 
for all countries must suffer or prosper 
together. She commended the reading of 
the book ‘Recovery’, and ended by say- 
ing that the only permanent discipline is 
self-discipline. 

Remarks were made by Rey. Charles 
J. Staples of Northboro, Mass., who 
warned his hearers not to interfere with 
the child’s life. The child should be al- 
lowed to grow up with as little inter- 
ference as possible. He advocated finding 
work for children outside the home. 

In bringing the conference to a close, 
Dr. Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg, Mass., 
described it as stimulating, thought-pro- 
voking and helpful. The unanimous 
thanks of the conference were extended 
to the church in Barre for its gracious 
hospitality. There was an attendance of 
about 200 ministers and delegates repre- 
senting twenty-three churches of the 
conference. 

JAMES C. DUNCAN. 


‘ 


Called to Bangor, Me. 


Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Petersham, 
Mass., during the past two years, has ac- 
cepted the call to the Independent Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), Bangor, 
Maine. Mr. Fritchman, who has also been 
during the past three years an associate 
professor of Wnglish literature at Boston 
University, will assume his new duties 
September 1. 

A graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and New York University, Mr. 
Fritchman entered the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship in 1930, coming from the Methodist 
Bpiscopal Church. While doing graduate 
work in New York, Mr. Fritchman was an 
instructor in Washington Square College, 
New York University, and religious news 
editor of The New York Herald Tribune. 
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Preston Bradley’s Church 


Celebration of twenty years extraordinary 
ministry—Summer in Europe 

Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church of Chicago, Ill., observed 
his twentieth anniversary in the pulpit of 
that church, Sunday, June 12. Two thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty people at- 
tended the service. The auditorium of the 
church was packed, with many standing 
throughout the three floors. Monday eve- 
ning, June 13, the chureh held its 
twentieth annual meeting. In spite of the 
depression, the total revenue of the church 
for the year was $74,992.64. The church 
received 268 new members during the 
year. The reports of all allied organiza- 
tions were enthusiastically received. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bradley sailed for Europe 
on the S.S. Huropa on June 15. They were 
guests at the reception given to Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, at the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association in 
London, June 24. Dr. Bradley preached 
in Essex Church, London, June 26; 
Church of the Divine Unity, New Castle- 
on-Tyne, July 3; First Church, Belfast, 
Ireland, July 10. He left for Prague, 
July 11. From Czechoslovakia he will go 
to Germany, stopping at the Lausanne 
Conference and Arms Conference in 
Geneva, and then to Russia. Dr. Bradley 
will begin his twenty-first year in his 
church September 18. 


Isles of Shoals Association Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Unitarian Meetings Association will 
be held Friday, August 5, 1932, at 11 
A.M. in Elliott Hall of the Hotel Oceanic, 
Isles of Shoals, N.H., for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may come before the meeting. 

An amendment to the by-laws will be 
voted upon, calling for a change of the 
name of the Association to the “Isles of 
Shoals Unitarian Association”. 


For Visitors on Cape Cod 

The Barnstable Unitarian Church in- 
vites all visitors to Cape Cod to share in 
its summer services, which are held every 
Sunday at 11 a.m. The minister, Rev. 
Anita Trueman Pickett, will leave for a 
month’s vacation on July 25, taking sev- 
eral Y. P. R. U. delegates to the Bay 
Shore Federation camp week at Rowe, 
Mass., where she was summer minister 
for five years. During her absence the 
pulpit of the Barnstable church will be 
filled by the following guest preachers: 

July 31, Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of 
Plymouth, Mass.; August 7, Rev. George 
Badger of Orlando, Fla.; August 14, Rev. 
Dan H. Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass.; 
August 21, Rev. George Kent of New 
Orleans, La. 


Death of Ralph Franklin Blanning 

Ralph Franklin Blanning, formerly 
minister of the Unitarian chureh in 
Bangor, Me., who recently withdrew from 
the Unitarian Fellowship, committed 
suicide Wednesday, July 6, at Revere 
Beach, Massachusetts. He is survived by 
a wife and four children. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


God give me hills to climb 


And strength for climbing. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


I, 


Personals 


Eliot Davis, the son of George G. Davis, 
executive secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, recently graduated 
from Antioch College. He took the six- 
year cooperative course, majoring in 
geology. 


A daughter, Antoinette Entwistle Pen- 
nington, was born to Rey, and Mrs. Leslie 
T, Pennington of Braintree, Mass., July 6, 
1932. 


A reception was given in honor of Dr. 
‘arl J. Rautzenberg, minister of the All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church of Santa Monica, 
Calif.. Friday, July 8, by the trustees of 
the church. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
department of social relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, was a 
member of the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Institute of International Relations 
held at Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., from June 28 to July 2, giving a 
series of addresses on “Hffective Peace 
Programs for Local Groups and Individ- 
uals”. The program was arranged by the 
American Friends Service Committee. 


David Everett Baker, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Everett Baker of Providence, R.L., 
was born June 9, 1982. 


Sherman Day Wakefield, a graduate of 
the Meadville Theological School, 1928, 
and Mrs. Eva Ingersoll Swasey, daughter 
of the-.late Mr. and Mrs. Walston Hill 
Brown, were married July 8, 1932. Mrs. 
Wakefield is the granddaughter of the late 
Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, and both she 
and her husband are members of the First 
Humanist Society of New York. Mr. Wake- 
field is a bibliographer of the “Hncyclo- 
peedia of the Social Sciences” and is com- 
piling a bibliography of humanism. The 
couple will spend their honeymoon on a 
five weeks’ trip to England. 


Miss Louisa Howe Abbott, prominent in 
Unitarian work for many years, and a 
deaconess of the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., died July 12. J. Russell Abbott, an 
active worker in the same church and the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, a brother of 
Miss Abbott, survives. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations | 
hich receive the support of Unitarians | 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


NOW IS THE TIME 


—to plan for no conflicting engage- 
ments the week-end of Friday to Sunday, 


September 16-18 


Those are the dates of the EASTERN 
CONVENTION of the Unitarian Laymen‘s 
League. The place is the Nichewaug Inn, 
Petersham, Mass. Cars at Worcester meet 
all delegates from both East and West. 


LOWER HOTEL RATES 


—than ever before, $4.00 to $5.00 per 
day, American plan, is the price to Con- 
vention delegates, who will have the 
entire Inn to themselves. The capacity 
of the Inn is limited. Send your reser- 
vation in early to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN | 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children || 
for children of all races and creeds. | 
| 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with | 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid childre 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Presidenk 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. | 
Ruv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL CG. CABOT, Treasurer. | 

| 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School | 


FOUNDED 1844 | 
trains for the liberal ministry of | 
to-day. Association with the Uni- | 
versity of Chicago adds to the! 
School’s own curriculum a wide | 
variety of subjects. For informa- | 
‘tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D.. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Aa 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Car 

ful preparation for Board Examinations. 8-yen# 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-12 

All sports. Reasonable Rates. Unitarian aual 
pices. For information address Carl B. Wetlil 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


| 
The Tuckerman Schoo| 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIF} 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 


ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
Boston, Masst 


33 West Cedar Street 


Eastern Laymen to Petersham, Mass., 
For Convention September 16 to 18 


For the Eastern Convention of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, which is to be 
held from Friday to Sunday, September 
16 to 18, an entire hostelry has been 
reserved for the use of the delegates, with 
lower rates than ever before. The place is 
the Nichewaug Inn at Petersham, Mass. 
If there is a registration larger than that 
of some former Hastern conventions, it 
will be necessary for late delegates to go 
to another near-by inn. The program is 
being arranged. 

Other conventions to be held are the 
Mid-Western and the Ohio Valley. The 
Old Colony Federation, chapters south and 
west of Boston, Mass., and many neighbor- 


ing chapters, hold joint meetings throug 
out the year. President Herbert C. Parsow 
of the League addressed six of thea 
gatherings the past year. 


A. N. Moore to Franklin, N.H. 


Arthur Newell Moore, who graduate 
with the degree of bachelor of diviniti 
in the Meadville Theological School i 
June, has been called to the ministry 4 
the Unitarian church, Franklin, N.H. Mj 
Moore won the Robert C. Billings priz 
at Meadville for attaining the highed 
rank in the work of the year by a meni 
ber of the senior class. He will begin h 
service in Franklin, August 1. 


eco. 


/ was the Sunday speaker, 
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Young People Depart 


Their second week at the Shoals featured by 
Herbert Hitchen’s lectures 


The second week of the Young People’s 
Religious Union conference at the Shoals 
has followed lines similar to those of 
the first week but the two, after all, have 
been quite unlike each other. The per- 
sonnel changes, the speakers pursue dif- 
ferent lines of thought, the whims of the 
weather cause a variation of recreations. 
Real regret was felt that Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, scheduled to give the talks on 
the rocks, was obliged, because of illness, 
to cancel appointments. Fortunately, Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge substituted for Dr. 
Holmes. 

The Star Island Sandpiper, the official 
daily paper of the conference, issued its 
eighth volume this season, at first with 
Robert Soule of Roxbury, Mass., as editor 
who was succeeded this week by Miss 
Marion Mellus of Newton, Mass. The 


' paper prints a variety of material, serious 
- and humorous, verse and prose, and the 


preparation is no light task, requiring a 
large staff of assistants. 


Conference sub-chairmen have been 
_ painstaking, and included this week, 
' Pauline Wood, morning conferences; 


Helen Barnard and Margaret Ricker, hos- 


' pitality; Elizabeth Johnson, religious ac- 


tivities; Ernest Brown, George 
Brigham, social activities. 

During each of the two weeks delegates 
have been present from fifteen states and 
Canada. The Y..P. R. U. with wise fore- 
thought have assisted financially more 
distant delegates to come to the Shoals. 
The results of this practice are apparent 
in inspiration and practical suggestions 
which they carry back ‘to their local 
unions. 

Rey. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., discussed in the morning lectures 


sports ; 


' five of the important “Approaches to the 


Understanding of Life’. These were the 
philosophic, scientific, artistic, practical, 
and religious approaches. The evening lec- 


_ tures were also given by Mr. Hitchen, who 
read and discussed a number of modern 


poets under the lecture subject, “A Nest 
of Singing Birds’, and also by Rev. 
William H. Gysan, who spoke on “The 
Message of Goethe to Youth”. Mr. Gysan 
preaching in 
the morning on “The Function of Reli- 
gion in Everyday Life’, and in the eve- 
ning on “Messages for Youth from Recent 


Plays”. In the latter he gave suggestions 


of plays bearing upon subjects which 
could be acted or read profitably by 
Y. P. R. U. groups. Chiefly he read and 
discussed the play, “Green Pastures”. 
Organized sports for the week resulted 
as follows: The silver tennis trophies 
were won by Miss Hannah 9. Greeley of 
Madison, Wis., over Miss Mabel Therrien 


of Hudson, Mass., and by Hadley Grimm 


of St. Louis, over H. Dunster Howe of 
Brookline. The mixed doubles were ‘won 
by the “Greeley team”, consisting of Miss 


Hannah Greeley and Dana Mch. Grecley 


of Lexington, Mass., 


who played Miss 
Pllen Kennedy of Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
and Jack Packard of Canton, Mass, The 
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winning team in the baseball series was 
the Sightseers, captained by Theodore 
Kiesselbach of Lincoln, Neb. 

The usual Friday evening banquet pro- 
vided the principal social event of the 
week. During other evenings there were 
long and excellent stunt programs; a 
costume party in which Rev. Dorothy 
Dyar, taking the part of a black eat, won 
the prize as the most original; a song 
contest won by Pauline Wood, a marsh- 
mallow toast on the rocks, impromptu 
programs of various kinds, a costume ball 
game and other typical Shoals amuse- 
ments. 


Dr. Patterson to Maine Liberals 
On Their Faith and Their Future 


The annual meeting of the Aroostook 
(Maine) Association of Religious Liberals 
was held with the Houlton Unitarian 
church, Sunday, June 5, 1932. Rey. George 
MacKay, pastor, gave the welcome, Rev. 
Katherine Ball of the Universalist church 
of Oakfield read the Scripture and offered 
prayer. The principal speaker was Dr. 
George IF. Patterson, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, whose subject in the morning was 
“A Religious Faith for Perilous Times”. 
In the afternoon, Dr. Patterson spoke on 
“The Future of Liberal Religion’. 


Officers were elected as _ follows: 
S. Wilson Collins, Caribou, president; 
Cora M. Putnam, Houlton, secretary; 


K. W. Morton, Caribou, treasurer; execu- 
tive committee, Dr. F. EH. Bennett, Presque 
Isle, C. D. McLaughlin, Dyer Brook, 
Horace Buxton, Fort Fairfield. The next 
meeting will be held at Caribou. 


Maynard Hutchinson 
REGISTER Trustee 


Maynard Hutchinson of West Newton, 
Mass., has been elected a member of the 
board of trustees of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


Rev. J. H. Taylor to Westwood, Mass. 


Rey. John H. Taylor has accepted a call 
to the First Parish in Westwood, Mass. 
Mr. Taylor has been the minister of the 
Free Congregational Society in Florence, 
Mass., since 1928. 


During the Olympic Games 

The liberal religious groups of Los 
Angeles, Calif., are uniting to present their 
point of view during the Olympie games 
to the community and its guests. The 
meetings will be held from July 31 to 
August 14 in the Universalist church. If 
a larger auditorium should be required, 
the Unitarian chureh will be opened for 
the purpose. 


PortsmoutH, N.H.—The following 
pupils of the Unitarian church school 
have received recognition for perfect at- 
tendanee: John Carter, fifth-year bar; 
Charles Peyser and Mrs. Howard E. 
Hooper, sixth-year birthstone. In addi- 
tion, twenty-six pupils received recogni- 
tion for perfect attendance for less than 
five years, 
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This Changing World 


At McGregor Conference, Iowa Association 
young people hear valuable addresses 
—Officers elected 


The ninth annual Young People’s In- 
stitute of Liberal Religion under the aus- 
pices of the Iowa Unitarian Association, 
was held at McGregor, Ia., from June 14— 
20. Dr. Charles E. Snyder was dean. Dele- 


gates were present from Unitarian and 
Universalist churches at Omaha, Neb., 


Mount Pleasant, Des Moines, Waterloo, 
lowa City, Cedar Rapids and Davenport, 
Iowa. The McGregor region is a wild life 
refuge and the territory abounds in bird 
and plant life. 

Rey. R. Lester Mondale of Evanston, 
Ill, spoke daily on the changing world. 
Rey. Laura B. Galer of Mount Pleasant 
presented an instructive series of talks 
about the Bible. Many helpful suggestions 
to church school teachers were given by 
Mrs. Galer in the course. Rey. Edna Bruner 
of Waterloo spoke on her own philosophy. 
Rey. Evans A. Worthley of Iowa City 
gave the opening evening lecture on 
the lives and works of several outstand- 
ing poets of America. Mr. Worthley 
preached on Sunday. Rey. Melvin L. 
Welke of Cedar Rapids deseribed with in- 
sight the fascinating life at the colleges 
at Oxford, and his own experiences as a 
student there. 

M. W. Iles lectured, with slides, on “The 
Geological Story of McGregor” and “The 
Fossil History of Wastern Iowa”. Mr. Iles 
fired his hearers with enthusiasm and 
many went away with ambitions to add 
geology to their hobby program. Rey. GC. J. 
Dutton of Des Moines reviewed his recent 
notable book, “The Samaritans of Molokai’, 
Sunday morning. 

A daily discussion period was ably con- 
ducted by Dr. Snyder. The exchange of 
ideas and ideals was of great assistance 
to the young people. 

Sports held the attention of everyone 
each afternoon. Hubert Coffey was athletic 
director and Mr. Worthley was the social 
chairman. The silver cup for tennis was 
won by Mr. Welke and the loving cup for 
the girl tennis champion by Arlie Murphy 
of Davenport. 

The newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, Miss Erval McIlvaine of Omaha; 
vice-president, Hubert Coffey of Cedar 
Rapids; secretary-treasurer, Miss Edith 
Murphy of Davenport; regional vice-presi- 
dents, Ernst Jurgens of Iowa City, Miss 
Edna Bruner of Waterloo, Miss Eunice 
Davis of Mount Pleasant, Odard Dutton 
of Des Moines, and Miss Louise Luft of 
Keokuk. H.M. 


Called to Lynn, Mass. 


Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine, minister of the 
Second Unitarian Church of Brookline, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church of Lynn, Mass. 
He will take up his new duties Sep- 
tember 1. 

Mr. Valentine went to the Brookline 
church in October, 1928. Previous pas- 
torates have been at Canton, Mass., 1918- 
1928, and Vineland, N.J., 1917-1918. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Teacher: “Willie, what is an embassy is 
Willie: “A place where transatlantic 
fliers change their clothes.” 


Meanwhile, quoth The Dallas News, the 
uproar continueth that (d@) Prohibition 
doesn’t exist, and (0) it must be abolished 
before it ruins the country. 


‘Dad, what is influence?’ “Influence, 
my son, is a thing you think you haye 
until you try to use it.” ; 

—Der Wahre Jakob. 

Careful Husband (with newspaper )— 
“T see that butter has gone up to one and 
sixpence.” Wife—‘Don’t worry, dear, I’ve 
been paying one and tenpence for some 
time.”’—Passing Show. 


Shouted the foreman of the street crew 
to the heedless truck driver, “Don’t you 
see that sign hanging on the rope around 
that hole, reading, ‘Slow Down—Men at 
Work’?” “Don’t be childish”, retorted the 
other. “Pay no attention to those signs. 
That’s only Republican propaganda.” 

—New York Morning Telegraph. 


“It’s about time to think about where 
we shall spend the summer.” “I wish, dear, 
you’d say ‘pass’ the summer.” 


Voice (over the telephone) : 
catch the name.” 

Professor: “B for Brontosaurus, R for 
Ramayana, A for Athanasius, U for Usam- 
bara, N for Neptunism.” 

—Die Woche im Bild. 


to parish collectors, by 
Thompson, in Ohurch 


ceca ti 


Poetic aid 
Dorothy Brown 
Federation: 

I’ve paid my dues to the D. A. R. 
Colonial Dames and the Hastern Star, 
The P. T. A. and the V. D. C., 
American Legion Auxiliary, 
College Alumnze—that check’s been made, 
Country Club statement is due and paid, 
Everything’s settled—a clean, wiped slate. 
My church pledge? Well, it will just have 
to wait. 


When one reads a Dickens’ novel, says 
a writer in The British Weekly, there is 
a childish satisfaction in hearing what 
became of everybody; partly, perhaps, 
because you know that Dickens can tell 
you if he likes, whereas the modern 
novelist really doesn’t know. The human 
spirit, of which art is the expression, de- 
mands the idea of finality, completion. 
I recall a small boy who was told about 
the famous exploit of William Tell. He 
listened with attention, and said: “What 
became of the apple?” 


A man wanted to go to the other end 
of the village to the watchmaker’s with 
his eight-day clock which had gone wrong. 
He waited for a night when it would not 
be so dark that he might stumble, or so 
light that he and his cumbersome burden 
might provoke laughter. The very night 
came. The man hoisted his clock on his 
back and set out, choosing the middle of 
the highway. In the course of his journey 
he encountered a pedestrian, who allowed 
him to pass, indeed, but paused a moment 
afterwards, “Hey, maun”, he shouted in 
the still air. The man with the clock stood 


still and turned about slowly. “What is} W hen orderin 
address 
as 


it?” said he. “Wad it no be mair con- 
venient for ye’, asked the other, “to carry 
a watch?” 
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Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more ‘annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 


TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT ; : 
Ruv. HAROLD G. ARNOLD : Vice-Presidents 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 

ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Executive Secretary. 


E CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


please 


well as 


g change of 
send old 
new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BARNSTABLE, MASS.—CONGRBEGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH in the Hast Precinct (Uni- 
tarian). Organized 1725. Rey. Anita Trueman) 
Pickett, minister. Visitors to Cape Cod 
always welcome. Parish House opposite County 
Court House. Church on Cobb’s Hill. Sunday} 
Service at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. | 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll} 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray-) 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. | 
11 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon by Rev.| 
J. Harry Hooper, First Parish, Hingham, Mass.) 


CLEVELAND, .OHIO—THH FIRST UNL} 
TARIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian), | 
Buclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman, | 
ministers. Services discontinued until Sep-) 
tember 4. t 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING} 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants _ 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge | 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


COBB VILLAGE, Barnstable, Mass. Fur- 
nished cottages rented by week or season. Gas, . 
electricity, screened porches, lawns, garages. | 
Beautiful beach. Write or telephone GEORGE 
Coss, Barnstable. 


i 

WANTED—A few guests for the summer 
in small family. Home comforts. Attractive 
surroundings in New Hampshire village. L. Box 


BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 


156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to’ 
customary institutional features. Provided 
with homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 
are encouraged to take part in normal asgsocia- 
tions which hasten recovery. } 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


